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AUSTRIA. 23 Oct.— Yugoslavia. Note (see Yugoslavia). 


BOLIVIA. 24 Oct.—The President, Dr Hertzog, decreed a state of 
siege throughout the country, because ‘public order is gravely threat- 
ened’ by ‘an attempt afoot to subvert public order’. In a broadcast he 
said that ‘the tragic events of Bogota’ were about to repeat themselves, 
The M.N.R. (national revolutionary movement, followers of the 
former President, Col. Villarroel) and Communist sympathizers had 
taken over the trade unions and were threatening to launch a general 
strike and attempt a revolution. It was reported that thirteen leaders of 
the national revolutionary movement had been arrested. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE. 22 Oct.—In a 
statement issued after the final meeting, the Ministers expressed the 
determination of their Governments to make the United Nations effec- 
tive and to deter and resist aggression. There was also general agree- 
ment that the United Kingdom’s association in a Western Union was in 
accordance with the interests of the Commonwealth and the promotion 
of world peace. 


CANADA. 22 Oct.—Exports. Speaking to the Canadian Exporters’ 
Association in Toronto, Mr W. M. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, said that during the first nine months of this 
year Canada had whittled down its adverse merchandise balance of 
trade with the U.S.A. from $720 million to $267 million. This had been 
done in spite of some deterioration in terms of trade resulting from 
higher prices of American coal, steel, and oil. Dealing with the difficul- 
ties confronting exporters he emphasized that the premise would have 
to be accepted that the trade of a large number of Canada’s traditional 
customers was going to be regulated for as far ahead as one cared to 
look these days. This regulated trade was already affecting to some 
extent the export of agricultural commodities, and was in particular 
hitting some manufacturing industries. In these circumstances atten- 
tion had to be given to the possible need for changes in the distribution 
of the country’s foreign trade. 

4 Nov.—Defence. 'The Minister of Defence, Mr Claxton, told the 
press that a shadow civil defence organization was being created. 


CEYLON. 4 Nov.—Commonwealth. The Prime Minister, Mr Senana- 
yake, speaking in Bombay on his way from London, said: ‘Ceylon will 
remain in the Commonwealth of Nations as long as we feel our place is 
safe and our interests are not jeopardized.’ Not only Ceylon but India 
and Pakistan also had much to gain as members of the Commonwealth, 
and the very fact that the three Asian Dominions were taking part as 
free countries augured well for the future. 


CHILE. 29 Oct.—Antarctic Dispute. The Government, replying to the 
U.S. Note suggesting that Antarctica be internationalized, proposed 
an Antarctic modus vivendi to avoid the danger of international dis- 
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turbance and incidents, and offered an agreement to exchange scientific 
information. They declared Chile’s intention to proceed with firmness 
in the defence of Chilean sovereignty and refused to relinquish ‘Chilean 
rights’. 

, Nov.—Gen. Carlos Ibanez, who was President and military dic- 
tator from 1927 to 1931, was arrested at Santiago de Chile in connection 
with stealing military arms and stores for the supply of the Chilean 
Nationalists. It was believed that they were plotting to establish a right- 
wing Government similar to that just established in Peru. 


CHINA. 24 Oct.—The Government forces evacuated Paolow, in 
Inner Mongolia. 

26 Oct.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek received several university pro- 
fessors who handed him a statement which made the following re- 
commendations: (1) the introduction of a general rationing system for 
the principal articles of daily use at price levels as on 19 August, and 
Government use of the bullion and foreign currency already surrendered 
to buy them up. (2) A limit of 200 million on the gold yuan issue, as 
originally announced. (3) The cancelling of the control of prices with 
the exception of rationed articles, but increased taxes on luxury goods. 
(4) An increase of the tariff rates of public utilities and Government 
services (which were absurdly low), to help to subsidize the rationing 
system. They said that the present economic instability was due 
to the internal Chinese situation, and also to the general world situation, 
so that until a solution was found for them, economic measures would 
not suffice to restore normal economic conditions in China. 

Eighty-two professors of Peita University declared a three days’ 
strike because of the difficult living conditions. 

The Government claimed the recapture of the port of Newchwang 
and the re-establishment of direct communications between the port 
and Mukden It was learned that the government of Honan had evacu- 
ated Chengchow, a junction on the Peking-Hankow and Lunghai 
railways. 

30 Oct.—Communist forces occupied Mukden and captured large 
stocks of arms. (This meant that the Communists now controlled all 
Manchuria.) Reports stated that Nationalist forces in the ‘corridor’ 
(Tientsin-Kalgan) had surrendered. 

31 Oct.—Monetary Reform. The Government reversed its price 
control policy in order to prevent further deterioration in the currency 
situation owing to the failure of the reforms of 19 August (see p. 547). 

1 Nov.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek told the Kuomintang Central 
Political Council that the capture of Manchuria did not put the Com- 
munists ‘in a position to bring North China under their menace’. The 
forces under the Government commander in North China, Gen. Fu 
Tso-yi, had been sufficiently strengthened and the General was ‘a brave 
warrior’ and a shrewd strategist. ‘We must accept the lessons of defeat. 
We must correct our mistakes, remedy our weaknesses, strengthen our 
faith, and prevent this serious setback from affecting the situation as a 
whole.’ 
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Reports from Peiping stated that Gen. Wei Li-huang, the Govern- 
ment commander in Manchuria, had been detained by an order from 
Gen. Chiang at an undisclosed place after fleeing from Mukden. 
Disciplinary action would be taken against him. 

Government Changes. The Premier, Mr Wong Wen-hao, and the 
Finance Minister, Mr Wong Yun-wu, resigned, in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s opposition, because of the failure of the Government’s economic 
and currency reforms. 

2 Nov.—Statement by head of economic mission (see U.S.A.). 

3 Nov.—Government Changes. The rest of the Cabinet resigned 
despite appeals by Mr Wong Wen-hao that they should remain in office. 

4 Nov.—The Communists stated that they had occupied Yingkow. 


DENMARK. 23 Oct.—South Schleswig. Discussions (see Great Britain). 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 27 Oct.—Repara- 
tions. Britain, France, and the U.S. Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion, after talks in Paris, issued a statement on their decisions on dis- 
mantling, the effect of which was: (1) that an E.C.A. committee would 
report on all plant in the British and French Zones, whether allocated 
to the reparations agency or not; (2) that the British and French Govern- 
ments gave no undertaking to suspend dismantling; and (3) that they 
would examine on its merits each case submitted. 
30 Oct.—Four-year Plan (see France). 


EUROPEAN MOVEMENT. 25 Oct.—The president of the executive 
of the Congress of Europe (see pp. 316-19), Mr Sandys, announced that 
a new body, European Movement, had been formed. The support re- 
ceived in the free countries since the Congress had brought an obliga- 
tion to broaden and strengthen the basis of the international organiza- 
tion. The policy of the new body would be formulated by an interna- 
tional council composed of nominees of the national councils, represent- 
ing all shades of opinion. M. Spaak, Mr Churchill, M. Léon Blum, and 
Mr de Gasperi had consented to be presidents of honour. 


FINLAND. 22 Oct.—Labour Unrest. Police clashed with strikers 
from a factory in Helsinki and dockers in the capital and at Kemi came 
out in sympathy. 

23 Oct.—There were further clashes between police and strikers. 
The trade unions declared themselves in favour of a continuation of 
wages control and in opposition to the sweeping increases demanded 
by the Communists. 


FRANCE. 22 Oct.—Labour Unrest. At Firminy, near St Etienne, 
strikers clashed with troops and shots were exchanged. One striker was 
killed and thirty persons injured. The Minister of the Interior stated 
that the strikers fired first. Dockers at Dunkirk refused to unload coal. 
The Cabinet decided to authorize police and troops, when attacked, 
to defend themselves ‘after having given due and proper warning’. 
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Prefects of departments would have the right to forbid all meetings, 
even private ones; ‘foreigners’ taking part in demonstrations would 
be expelled from the country, no matter what their position or length 
of sojourn in France; and reservists of the gendarmerie and of the 
military class of 1948 were recalled to service. ‘The Cabinet appealed to 
all workers to stand firm against movements ‘whose political ends are 
now evident and whose design is to ruin national production, weaken 
the defence of the country, and, by destroying the equipment belonging 
to the nation, condemn to a long period of unemployment and misery 
thousands of workers and their families’. 

Disorders (see French India). 

23 Oct.—Strikers evacuated five pits at Monceau-les-Mines, after 
being warned by the Prefect of the Cabinet’s decision. At one mine over 
a hundred men in occupation surrendered to a large force of police. In 
the north fifty-two of the fifty-five coke ovens were extinguished. The 
Cabinet announced that the strike had already cost the country three 
million tons of coal. 

24 Oct.—The C.G.T., in a statement, described the Government 
decision to pass to the offensive as a measure of civil war, and appealed 
to all workers to show their solidarity with the miners by limited stop- 
pages. It decided to inform the W.F.T.U. of the Government’s action 
and to ask the miners, dockers, and seamen of Britain and the U.S.A. to 
express their solidarity with the French miners. 

M. Thorez, in a speech, declared that the Government bore full re- 
sponsibility for the events of the previous few days, and referred to the 
‘legality of the strikes’. The Communist Party, in a statement; said the 
strike was not only a fight for the miners’ claims but also a struggle 
for national independence, for the defence of Republican legality, and 
for the safeguarding of peace. 

25 Oct.—A mixed force of some 24,000 police and soldiers took 
possession of the pits at Douai and Valenciennes, the strike pickets 
giving way without resistance. Work was resumed in some pits during 
the afternoon. M. Moch, in a broadcast, told the miners that the Govern- 
ment forces were being used to guarantee liberty and preserve the 
mine installations, not to forbid or prevent the strike. 

26 Oct.—Troops making their second attempt that day to free four 
pits and a power station at Rochebelle, in the Cévennes, forced road 
blocks and reached the mining area. Shooting occurred and one miner 
was killed and eight persons injured. A few pits in the extreme east of 
the Valenciennes region were freed. At Liévin and Courriéres, in the 
Lens area, the management of the mines in preparing the pay packets 
for 1 and 2 October (the last days before the strike) printed sheets 
setting out all items composing the miners’ remuneration which showed 
the extent of the concessions which the Government made in the 
negotiations with the non-Communist unions. According to Force 
Ouvriére these were equivalent to a 20 per cent increase in wages. The 
C.G.T. informed the management that if these sheets were distributed 
they would block the cash desks where the pay packets were given out 
and prevent the miners from receiving their pay. 
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27 Oct.—Police and troops occupied pits in Lorraine, Provence, and 
Aquitaine. Many miners returned to work. In the Lorraine pits 62 per 
cent had returned and at Montceau-les-Mines 26 per cent. 

Berlin. Three-Power statement (see Security Council). 

28 Oct.—Berlin. Stalin statement (see U.S.S.R.) 

Police freed mines in the Lens area and also coke ovens and the power 
station at Vendin. More dockers refused to unload colliers. The general 
strike which had been called at Alés was only partly observed. 

29 Oct.—The C.G.T. called on railwaymen to halt at the frontier 
all trains bringing in coal. The Force Ouvriére called on its members 
to take no part in this ‘sabotage’, nor in the referendum being organized 
by the C.G.T. on whether there should be a railway strike. The rail- 
ways announced cuts in services owing to low coal stocks, and the use 
of electricity was further restricted. Apart from work being done by 
troops the only coal now being unloaded was by dockers at Dieppe 
and Cherbourg. Troops occupied further pits, and more miners re- 
turned to work. It was announced that from the beginning of the miners’ 
strike on 4 October until 27 October, 626 persons had been arrested 
including eighty-five foreigners, and fifty-two foreigners had been 
deported. 

30 Oct.—Wages and Prices. The Prime Minister received trade union 
representatives. It was understood that he suggested an improvement 
in the purchasing power of the lowest paid workers of 6 per cent over 
what it was before the end of September (when a general wage increase 
of 15 per cent was granted). The C.G.T. and Force Ouvriére stated 
that the plan was unacceptable. A spokesman of the Christian unions 
noted that the price increases had been decreed but that the price re- 
ductions were only expected; that the basic earnings of workers for a 
200-hour month were still 16 per cent short of a normal budget in 
spite of a 20 per cent increase in production; that therefore the Christian 
unions could not agree to the new levels. 

Labour Unrest. Police and troops occupied more pits in northern 
France, and more miners returned to work, particularly in the Lorraine 
and Le Creusot areas. Seamen at Marseilles went on strike. 

European Economic Co-operation: Four Year Plan. The Government 
submitted to the O.E.E.C. the long-term programme by which it was 
hoped that France would become independent of U.S. aid by 1952-53 
and eliminate the adverse balance of the franc zone which was $5,350 
million on 31 March 1948. Four objectives were set down: (a) the sub- 
stitution of home or oversea territories’ products for imports from 
abroad; (5) the development of exports; (c) modifications in sources of 
supply or the destination of exports so as to facilitate the balancing of 
trade with the various currency zones, particularly the dollar zone; 
(d) the development of activities which could economize dollars, parti- 
cularly in the fields of transport, tourism, and the production of raw 
materials in oversea territories. 

The following were some of the principal production targets by 
1952-53 (with figures for 1938, followed by those for 1948 on the basis 
of the first half-year in parentheses). Coal in France, 60 million tons 
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(47,600,000, 51,800,000); coal in Saarland, 17 million tons (14,400,000, 
11,700,000); electricity, 40,000 million kilowatts (18,600 million kilo- 
watts, 28,000 million); petrol refined in France, 18,700,000 tons (6 
million tons, 7,300,000 tons); steel in France, 12,500,000 tons (6,200,000 
tons, 7,200,000 tons); steel in Saar, 1,800,000 tons (2,500,000 tons, 
1 million tons). 

The following were the import targets for 1952-53 from all sources, 
with the 1947 figures in parentheses:—Agricultural produce, $117 
million ($419 million); fuel and power, $550 million ($377 million); 
metals and ores, $215 million ($221 million); textiles and leather, 
$546 million ($454 million); equipment, $170 million ($464 million); 
various, $519 million ($395 million); total, $2,117 million ($2,330 million). 

The following, in percentages, was the distribution of sources of 
supply in 1952-53:—North and Central America, 17.3 (40.5); South 
America, 7.7 (12.2); sterling zone countries outside O.E.E.C., 14.7 
(7.4); various outside O.E.E.C., 12.2 (8.3); sterling zone countries 
in O.E.E.C. and their oversea territories, 15.4 (6.4); others in O.E.E.C., 
32.7 (25.2). The estimated balances of payments with these zones in 
1952-53 were:—Central and North America, minus $140 million (minus 
$1,330 million); South America, plus $53 million (minus $216.2 
million); sterling zone countries outside O.E.E.C., minus $147 million 
(minus $149.4 million); various outside O.E.E.C., plus $52 million 
(minus $24.8 million); sterling zone countries in O.E.E.C., plus 
$147 million (plus $114.3 million); others in O.E.E.C., plus $35 
million (minus $92.8 million). 

1 Nov.—Mr Marshall returned from London. 

Labour Unrest. Except for the Béthune and Lens pits, the Govern- 
ment now controlled the mines. Patrols were organized to protect 
miners wishing to work but deterred by ‘anti-blackleg’ reprisals. 

2 Nov.—At the Liévin pits, near Lens, troops arriving to occupy the 
mines found that the roads were blocked. Strikers attacked them with 
hand-grenades and cans of lighted petrol, but they took over the pits. 

3 Nov.—M. Queuille, in a speech said the Communist Party, 
harbouring always the ‘nostalgia for power’, had unleashed political 
strikes and had thus shown its obvious desire to conquer at any price. 
For the first time in trade union history a political party had decided 
deliberately to destroy the national patrimony and had consequently 
carried out an attack against the country. The public conscience was 
awakening, however, almost everywhere to the destructive role played 
by the Communist Party, and nothing could weaken the will of a 
unanimous Government to finish with this threat ‘directed against the 
fatherland and the Republic’. Dealing with economic policy he said 
subsidies must be suppressed and the money needed by the Exchequer 
by the end of 1948—z220 milliard francs—must be met by taxes. There 
must be drastic reductions in the expenses of the State. An equilibrium 
between wages and prices must be established and he declared that the 
recent price increase did not absorb wage increases: ‘a certain profit 
remains to the working classes’. 

M. Moch, in a speech, said that the whole of the northern coalfields 
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had been at last freed ‘from the dictatorship of a minority in seven days 
and without any serious incident’. Since their operations in the mines 
began the police had arrested 715 persons, of whom roo were foreigners, 
In addition, forty foreigners had been deported. 

4 Nov.—The Minister of Industry and Commerce, M. Lacoste, 
speaking of reprisals taken by some miners against men who had 
returned to work, said all measures of coercion necessary would be 
applied to ensure the free exercise of the right to work. Men who 
attacked the homes of their fellow-workers would be punished with 
‘exceptional severity’. 

R.P.F. Various political parties allied to Gen. de Gaulle’s R.P.F. 
broke away, in Paris the Radicals, in Nancy and Grenoble the Union 
Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance, and in Le Puy the R.P.F. 
broke with the Independent Republicans. 


FRENCH INDIA. 22 Oct.—Elections. Rioting broke out in Mahé, 
where crowds, reported to include ‘elements from abroad’ (i.e. from 
Madras Presidency), attacked and disarmed the police, occupied the 
Residency, and destroyed all the electoral registers. The municipal 
elections had to be postponed. 

24 Oct.—The Pondicherry Government stated that the rioters were 
instigated by Indians from Madras. Elections were held in Pondicherry, 
Yanaon, and Karikal, resulting, in the capital, in a victory for the 
Socialist Party, which favoured retention of the French connection. 

The Madras Government denied that demonstrators entered Mahé 
from the Indian Dominion, and declared it had no hand in the ‘spon- 
taneous outbursts of the citizens of Mahe’. 

25 Oct.—The French officials in Mahé resigned, and a ‘popular’ 
Government was set up. 

26 Oct.—A French corvette arrived off Pondicherry and was informed 
that the Administrator of Mahé, M. Perrier, and his family, had been 
seized by Nationalists. All the French officials at Mahé had disappeared, 
and the Residency, Law Courts, and Town Hall were occupied by 
armed Indians. 

Statement by Indian Ministry of External Affairs (see India). 

27 Oct.—Reports from Madras Province stated that M. Perrier and 
other officials had returned to Mahé that day from Chombal, a village 
in adjoining Indian Union territory. 

28 Oct.—Reports from Paris stated that French troops had landed 
at Mahé and re-occupied the Residency, the Law Courts, and police 
station. 


GERMANY. 22 Oct.—Berlin. The ‘German People’s Council’ met 
in the Soviet Sector under the chairmanship of Mr Pieck, chairman of 
the Socialist Unity Party to receive the revised text of a constitution for 
all Germany. (The ‘Council’ was created by the ‘People’s Congress’ 
which in turn was called into being by the Socialist Unity Party.) 

26 Oct.—Berlin. The Soviet authorities increased wages in their 
Sector up to 20 per cent. 
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Berlin. The Soviet control officer at the air safety centre rejected 
Anglo-U.S. protests concerning the endangering of air safety by Soviet 
aircraft in the air corridor. The rejection was stated to be based on 
Soviet non-recognition of the agreements cited in the protests, these 
agreements ‘not having been approved by a four-Power commission’. 
He said that air safety could only be guaranteed if flights were notified 
at the air safety centre in the prescribed form. ‘In consequence of this, 
responsibility for any accidents in the air corridors falls on the Anglo- 
Americans.’ 

27 Oct.—War Crimes. Field Marshal Sperrle was acquitted by a 
U.S. court in Nuremburg on the ground that ‘the criminality which 
attaches to the waging of an aggressive war should be confined to those 
who participate in it at the policy level’. 

Berlin. Gen. Robertson told the press that it was evident that im- 
mediate plans were being made in the Soviet Zone to form a police 
force of about 200,000. There were also reports which indicated that 
the final figure for the force, comprising all branches of the police and 
public security and including the new armed units which were being 
formed, would be about 400,000. The organization and armament— 
heavy machine guns, mortars, and armoured cars—of part of this force 
were unusual. 

Three-Power Statement (see Security Council). 

28 Oct.—Berlin. The Soviet-licensed press announced that a list of 
‘warmongers’ had been started which included Mr Kaiser and Dr 
Friedensburg, and the Tdgliche Rundschau stated: ‘For the first time in 
the history of Germany the inciters to a new war have been individually 
named and personally arraigned. ‘The day will come when they will be 
put on trial.’ 

U.S. Zone. Some 45,000 people demonstrated in Stuttgart for 
lower prices and higher wages. Disorders occurred and crowds had to 
be dispersed by police charges and the use of tear gas. 

Berlin. Stalin statement (see U.S.S.R.). 

War Crimes. Of the thirteen high-ranking officers tried by a U.S. 
court, two were given life sentences and nine were sentenced to impris- 
onment for terms ranging from three to twenty years, less the time 
spent in custody since May, 1945. Two men, including Admiral 
Schniewind, the only naval officer accused, were discharged. 

29 Oct.—Soviet Zone. The Soviet news agency in Berlin denied re- 
ports that the strength of the police force in their Zone had been in- 
creased to 400,000. In fact, it was stated, the police force was recently 
increased by only 10,000 men, to combat the activities of ‘profiteers 
who have been sent into the Soviet Zone to disorganize its economy’. 

30 Oct.—U.S. Zone. A curfew was imposed in Stuttgart. 

Berlin. The peace committee of the ‘Peoples’ Council passed a reso- 
lution calling on the German people to insist on its right to peace and 
political and economic reconstruction through the immediate con- 
clusion of a peace treaty for the whole country on the basis of the 
Potsdam Agreement. The conclusion of the treaty should be followed 
within a year by the withdrawal of all occupation troops. ‘If the western 
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Powers prevent the conclusion of a peace treaty for Germany as a whole 
the continued presence of their troops and administrations is the 
equivalent of colonial annexation of German territory and the enslave- 
ment of the German people.’ 

Col. Yelizarov, in an interview to the Tdgliche Rundschau on the 
holding of municipal elections in Berlin, insisted on the need for a 
‘democratic’ Magistrat. For that to come into being there must be a 
restoration of the ‘elementary democratic rights’ being ‘trampled 
underfoot’ in the western Sectors. To hold elections in the western 
Sectors only would be undemocratic, unconstitutional, and absurd, and 
would mean the splitting of the city. 

1 Nov.—Bizone. The British and U.S. chairmen of the bipartite 
Control Office, in letters to the German administration, stressed the 
necessity for curbing and reducing food prices. 

2 Nov.—U.S. Zone. Gen. Schreiber, who had been captured by the 
Russians in April 1945 and who had just escaped from them into the 
U.S. Sector of Berlin, told the press in Frankfurt that Field-Marshal 
von Paulus, with whom he had lived, had founded no army during his 
captivity, nor occupied himself with military matters, and had not 
joined the National Free German Committee in Russia until 1945, 
two years after its formation. Gen. von Seydlitz had not organized any 
army in Russia and had not lately been in Berlin. He was a co-founder of 
the Free German Committee, but this had ‘purely political aims’. 
During his captivity he said he was put through a course intended to 
convert prisoners to Communism. He thought that candidates were 
chosen for this course for their professional or specialist ability or be- 
cause they had a name of some standing in Germany. Last September, 
with five other generals, among them Gen. Mueller, Gen. Schreiber 
was brought to Frankfurt-am-Oder (in eastern Germany), where they 
were visited by Mr Fischer, the president of the Central Administra- 
tion for the Interior in the Soviet Zone, who said that the eastern police 
force would have tanks and artillery, that the force would be based in 
the States adjoining the western Zones, that it would be doubled in 
strength by the end of the year, that it would continue to expand and 
have reserves, and that factory workers were being transferred to it. 

3 Nov.—British Zone. 'The entry into the Zone of newspapers pub- 
lished in the Soviet Zone was banned as from 10 November. Gen. 
Brownjohn said Britain strongly favoured the free exchange of news- 
papers and information but there had ceased to be reciprocity on the 
Soviet side (see p. 639). 

Berlin. Soviet resolution (see U.S.S.R.). 

4 Nov.—Berlin. The Democratic majority of the City Assembly, 
meeting in the British Sector, called on the western Powers to make the 
western German mark the sole currency of their Sectors. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 22 Oct.—South Africa. Mr Louw, the Minister 
of Mines and Economic Affairs, in a speech to the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion in London, made the following points: 

Native Policy. His Government’s policy had been variously repre- 
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sented as one of oppression, racialism, and of unjust discrimination. 
The average reader of such articles saw the non-European in South 
Africa being deprived of even the most elementary of human rights 
and freedoms if the present Government should be allowed to carry 
out its policy of apartheid. He defined apartheid as the policy of not 
permitting indiscriminate intermingling of the European and non- 
European races so that each could have the opportunity of developing 
along his own lines and in accordance with his own customs, tradition, 
and culture. Huge tracts of the most fertile part of the Union had been 
set aside as native reserves. It was the policy of the Union Government 
that these areas should be maintained and further developed solely for 
occupation by natives, and that in these areas the natives should be given 
every facility for developing along their own lines. He asked whether it 
was in the interests of Europe or of the western democracies that this 
outpost of European civilization should be maintained intact. That 
could only happen if the European population was able to maintain its 
position, economically and politically, and if it continued to retain its 
European character and culture—if its blood was not mixed with that 
of the huge majority of natives. 

Indian Minority. Stories of the ill-treatment and oppression of 
Indians in Natal were ‘all moonshine’. They were a prosperous and 
contented community, and he doubted if 5 per cent of them were in- 
terested in the complaint which had been lodged with the United 
Nations on their behalf. The agitation had been set on foot by the 
Indian Congress of Natal, which was dominated by Communists. 

Immigration. 'The decision of the new Government to curtail the 
scheme introduced by the previous Government had been represented 
as being animated by anti-British feeling. That allegation was absurd. 
The Government’s decision affected not only immigration from Britain, 
but also from every other country in Europe. ‘The Government was not 
opposed to immigration as such, but to the large-scale and Govern- 
ment sponsored immigration that had been taking place during the 
past two years. The Union could not at present absorb a large number 
of immigrants. 

23 Oct.—South Schleswig. The Government, in a statement on recent 
talks with a Danish Government delegation, said Britain would in- 
vestigate the possibility of securing the equitable distribution in Ger- 
many of the German refugees now in South Schleswig. 

26 Oct.—E.R.P. Loan Agreement. The Government issued as a 
White Paper (Cmd. 7550) the text of the agreement signed in Washing- 
ton that day with the Economic Co-operation Administration and the 
Export-Import Bank for a loan of $310 million at an interest rate of 
24 per cent per annum. 

British Honduras. The Government, in reply to a Note of 15 July from 
Guatemala suggesting that U.S. mediation be invited in the dispute 
over British Honduras, said they would agree to the dispute being re- 
ferred to the International Court of Justice. 

27 Oct.—T.U.C. and W.F.T.U. The T.U.C. General Council, in a 
statement issued after a meeting in London, denounced ‘the malig- 
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nant character of Communist agitation and organization within the 
unions’, and called on them to counteract every manifestation of Com- 
munist influence. The Council recommended that the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions should suspend its activities, failing which ‘with- 
drawal of the T.U.C. must follow’. 

Reparations. Discussions (see European Economic Co-operation). 

28 Oct.—Berlin. Stalin statement (see U.S.S.R.). 

The executive committee of the National Union of Mineworkers 
dissociated itself from the remarks made by the secretary, Mr Horner, 
to French miners (see p. 694). 

29 Oct.—Mr Marshall arrived in London. 

30 Oct.—The Canadian Secretary for External Affairs, Mr Lester 
Pearson, arrived in London. Mr Bevin received Mr Marshall. 

1 Nov.—Cominform. Sir Stafford Cripps, speaking to Parliament on 
European recovery, said that by the cold war, with which the U.S.S.R. 
was subtly attacking the democracies, the Cominform aimed at creating 
chronic economic weakness and thus winning domination by their 
agents. It was symptomatic of the whole purpose of the cold war that the 
aggressors should have concentrated so much of their virulence on the 
Marshall plan. Their arguments, falsely based on the suggestion of U.S. 
economic domination of Europe, sounded strangely cynical in the light 
of the economic subservience to which the satellite States had been 
reduced by the U.S.S.R. 

2 Nov.—The Swedish Ambassador, Mr Gunnar Haggléf, speaking 
in London to the Anglo-Swedish Society, said that the U.S.S.R. had 
reached a state of doctrinairism which did not allow the very intelligent 
Russian people to develop naturally. Comparing conditions in the 
U.S.S.R. in 1930 and 1946, he said that in 1930 there was an air of 
vitality remaining from the revolution, but in 1946 the Russians had 
grown very bureaucratic, very doctrinaire, and the whole Government 
had now acquired the characteristics of a finished bureaucratic product. 
He said that Sweden intended to retain a high state of preparedness and 
strong defences. ‘It will not tolerate any infiltration of Communistic 
tendencies. That is the first principle in our foreign policy.’ 

Colonial Development. The plan of the Commission which had been 
inquiring into the possibilities of settlement in British Guiana and 
British Honduras of surplus population from the British West Indies 
published its plan, suggesting the eventual migration of 100,000 persons. 

They found that migration would only be economically possible if 
all resources were vigorously developed. Schemes of development 
must be phased and migration be timed accordingly. The process 
would take at least ten years. 

3 Nov.—Berlin. Soviet resolution (see U.S.S.R.). 

Malaya. Report on Trade Unionism (see Malaya). 


GREECE. 22 Oct.—The Government imposed martial law in the 
Peloponnese. 
24 Oct.—Government troops were driven from Mount Vernon and 
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Mount Vitsi, north-east and north-west of Kastoria, by large forces of 
guerrillas. 

26 Oct.—Discussion at United Nations (see General Assembly). 

27 Oct.—The B.B.C. correspondent, who was kidnapped by the 
rebels on 11 October, was released. 

29 Oct.—Martial law was extended to the whole country. 

3 Nov.—Communist forces attacked Tripolitza, Patras, and Aegion, 
in Peloponnesus. Reports from western Macedonia stated that Eratyra 
had been burned down by Communists and some 100 persons abducted. 
A rebel band based on Mount Kerdillia tried to raid the Pangaion region, 
north-east of Salonika, but were driven back by aircraft. 

4 Nov.—Of thirty-six maritime workers charged with seditions and 
traitorous activities against the State, including sending money and 
recruits to the rebels, ten were sentenced to death, eight to life imprison- 
ment, and eleven to five years’ imprisonment. A. Ambatielos and O. 
Galatis, leaders of the Confederation of Greek Seamen’s Unions 
(Oeno) were among those sentenced to death. 


GUATEMALA. 26 Oct.—British Honduras. Note (see Great Britain). 


HUNGARY. 22 Oct.—It was learned that the Prince Primate, Cardinal 
Mindszenty, had sent letters to various members of the Government 
expressing his disapproval of the agreement recently signed between 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia concerning resettlement of their respective 
minorities. The Government in a statement declared that the tone and 
content of these letters showed that the Cardinal wished to frustrate 
the favourable results expected from this agreement. Chauvinist incite- 
ment was forbidden by law. “The Cardinal breaks this law time and 
again. The Government is determined that it shall be respected by all, 
and will not allow the Cardinal to endanger the basic foreign political 
interests of the country.’ 

28 Oct.—It was learned that a number of farmers of the kulak class 
had been arrested for ‘agrarian sabotage’. 

29 Oct.—Of eighty-four officials of the Ministry of Agriculture 
charged with espionage, sabotage, and corruption, three were sentenced 
to life imprisonment and sixty-one others to prison sentences of from 
a few months to fifteen years. 


INDIA. 24 Oct.—Elections in French India. Statement by the Madras 
Provincial Government (see French India). 

25 Oct.—French India. The External Affairs Ministry, in a statement, 
reiterated the denial that incidents at Mahé had been provoked by 
thousands of Indians who had crossed the frontier from Madras; 
on the contrary, the Malabar District Magistrate had taken special 
precautions to prevent people crossing into French India. It added 
that the Indian Government had been approached to take over the 
administration of Mahé immediately. 

3 Nov.—Nehru Speech (see General Assembly). 
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INDONESIA. 25 Oct.—Dr Soekarno announced that, with the fall of 
Pati, in north central Java, and of Patjitan, on the south coast, the Com- 
munist insurrection had been quelled. 

29 Oct.—Constitutional Change (see Netherlands). 

31 Oct.—Dr Stikker, Dutch Foreign Minister, arrived in Batavia. 

1 Nov.—The Antara agency reported that Musso (see p. 650) had been 
killed in a skirmish at Sumanding, near Ponorogo. 


ITALY. 30 Oct.—Defence. The Minister for Defence, Mr Pacciardi, 
introduced in the Chamber a law designed to prevent Communist 
propaganda and infiltration in the army. After quoting from Com- 
munist circulars to prove that soldiers had been incited to disobedience 
and to form cells, he said he would never permit either Fascist or 
Communist activities in the armed forces. 


JAPAN. 27 Oct.—Allied Headquarters warned the Japanese people 
that they should discount speculative reports from Washington that 
major revisions were being contemplated in the economic and political 
policies of the occupation. They said that the reports came from anony- 
mous persons and ‘are frequently inspired by self-serving propaganda’. 

30 Oct.—Prisoners-of-War. Allied Headquarters stated that the 
U.S.S.R., over a period of eighteen months had consistently failed to 
meet their quota of returning 50,000 prisoners a month. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur was at present prepared to make available sufficient shipping 
to return 160,000 persons a month. The U.S.S.R. had an ‘enormous 
moral responsibility’, and their failure to return the prisoners could not 
be covered by recourse to ‘quibbling reasons’. Replying to an allegation 
that the Japanese Government was under an obligation to pay the 
Soviet expenses arising out of the repatriation of Japanese nationals, 
Allied Headquarters said that such a claim was completely unjusti- 
fiable. All expenses incurred since the prisoners embarked on ships in 
harbours under Soviet control had already been met. 


KOREA. 22 Oct.—Southern Zone. The U.S. representative, Mr Muccio, 
in a report to his Government stated that it had been fairly well estab- 
lished that while a battalion of the 14th Constabulary Regiment was 
being mustered for transfer to Cheju Do—an island off the coast— 
some forty men mutinied. These were then joined by an undetermined 
number of civilians, and a group of some five hundred commandeered 
a train which then headed for Suchon. 

Government forces recaptured Yosu. 

23 Oct.—Southern Zone. Rebels captured Posong, twenty-five miles 
west of Sunchun. It was understood that some 1,500 rebels had been 
captured. 

24 Oct.—The rebels captured Posung. 

25 Oct.—Troops recaptured Posung. Rebels occupied Chonghung, 
forty miles west of Yosu. The Minister for Home Affairs, Mr Yun, said 
it was estimated that there were some 1,500 insurgents, equipped with 
U.S. trucks and machine-guns, still to be dealt with. 
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26 Oct.—Southern Zone. A U.S. diplomatic official, in a report to 
his Government on the occupation of Sunchun, stated that the rebels 
were ‘unbelievably barbaric’ and ‘police were tied together and mur- 
dered in rows’. The rebels hoisted the flag of the North Korean régime. 
The local leaders of the so-called South Korean Labour Party, the 
principal Communist-front organization in southern Korea, were 
active during the occupation. It was estimated that some 500 people 
were killed, mostly Christians, prosperous citizens, and members of 
right-wing organizations. 

The Prime Minister, Gen. Lee, stated that troops were now pursuing 
rebels into the hills, and that although some bands were at large they 


were receiving little support. 


MALAYA. 28 Oct.—In Perak, between Taiping and Selama, terrorists 
ambushed a police party and killed a Malay police inspector and six 
constables. In Trengganu they murdered four Malays, and in Negri 
Sembilan, three Chinese. : 

30 Oct.—Terrorists ambushed a train near Sungei Lembing and 
killed a European, a Chinese, and two Malays. 

1 Nov.—Troops destroyed a rebel camp north of Kluang. In the 
Tapah area of Perak terrorists burned down a rubber factory. 

2 Nov.—Terrorists ambushed a military convoy near Kuala Lipis, 
Pahang, killing three men. An estate in the Kajang area was attacked and 
all buildings except the labourers’ quarters burned down. 

3 Nov.—Police and troops clashed with bandits in the Baling area of 
Kedah. 

Trade Unionism. The report of the mission, a British M.P., and a 
trade union official, appointed to examine the labour and trade union 
situation, was published in London. They summed up the causes of 
unrest as ‘disappointment, disillusionment, shortage of supplies, lack of 
houses and amenities, high prices and low wages, and the ferment of 
new political ideas’. They described the ruthless attempt of Communists 
to gain control of the trade union movement and to use it as a weapon to 
seize political power. The decision of the British and Malayan Govern- 
ments to encourage responsible trade unions established for the purpose 
of collective bargaining was approved. They recommended the exten- 
sion and strengthening of arbitration machinery, strong measures by the 
Government in suppressing intimidation, early introduction of com- 
pulsory education, further development of adult education, and 
improved housing. 

4 Nov.—The Chief Secretary, Mr Howitt, told the press in Kuala 
Lumpur that the work of registration of the population was well in hand 
in spite of terrorist attacks. The G.O.C., Malaya District, said the 
Ferret Force, who were volunteers and mostly civilians, was being dis- 
banded, since troops had now been trained in jungle warfare. 

Terrorists ambushed three lorries between Jerantut and Kuantan, in 
Pahang, killing three constables. In Perak terrorists ambushed three 
constables near Tapah, killing one. 
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NETHERLANDS. 28 Oct.—Indonesia. The Foreign Minister, Dr 
Stikker, left for Batavia. 

29 Oct.—Indonesia. The Queen signed the Bill enabling an interim 
Federal Government to be set up in Indonesia. Dr Beel was sworn in 
as representative of the Crown there. 


PAKISTAN. 30 Oct.—Hyderabad and Kashmir. The Prime Minister, Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan, told the press in Paris that according to reports reach- 
ing him things were still happening in Hyderabad that would shock the 
world, and he called for more expeditious action by the Security 
Council, which might at least dispatch observers to the spot. He had 
reason to believe that a complete censorship was being exercised. The 
Nizam had been required to sign away all his powers to the Military 
Governor. On Kashmir he said that geographically, economically, and 
culturally the State, which was 80 per cent Muslim, belonged to Paki- 
stan, which, he recalled, had accepted the Security Council’s cease-fire 
order on condition that India agreed to an impartial plebiscite in 
Kashmir on the question of accession. 


PALESTINE. 22 Oct.—The Israeli Government ordered its forces to 
cease fire at 3 p.m. but during the morning their offensive in the Majdal 
and Faluja area and the approaches to Bethlehem was intensified, and 
the capture of a village north of Gaza was reported. The whole of the 
Negeb north of a line sixteen miles south of Beersheba, except for 
Gaza and a few pockets of resistance, was now in Israeli hands, and 
the Egyptian forces were described as no longer capable of serious 
operations. 

In Galilee, Arabs attacked a Jewish convoy en route to Manarah. 

26 Oct.—lIsrael. The Foreign Minister informed Dr Bunche that 
he could not accept the order that Israeli troops in the Negeb must 
withdraw to positions held before 15 October, pointing out that no 
such order was included in the Security Council’s resolution. 

28 Oct.—Egyptian forces withdrew from Isdud, in the Negeb, be- 
cause, it was stated, of lack of food and water. Israeli forces occupied 
it at the request of the (Arab) population. 

Israel. Mr Ben Gurion told the State Council that Israel would never 
withdraw from the Negeb, which was necessary to it for the resettle- 
ment of immigrants. 

Arab Refugees. A statement issued in Paris in the name of the Arch- 
bishop of Galilee stated that the number of refugees was now nearly 
600,000. Their location was given as: Lebanon, 90,000; Syria, 140,000; 
Transjordan, 100,000; Judea, 100,000; Samaria, 50,000; Egypt and the 
Negeb, 75,000; Arab Galilee, 15,000; and Iraq, 15,000. 

29 Oct.—In northern Palestine Iraqi troops made some slight gains. 

30 Oct.—The U.N. chief observer ordered a cease-fire in northern 
Palestine as from 4 p.m. that day. Israeli forces attacked both sides of 
the Arab salient in Galilee, at Tarshiha, in the west, and Josh, in the 
east. At Sa’sa, where the two columns met, a final action was fought 
which drove the Arab forces under Fawzi Kaukji across the Lebanese 
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border. For the first time Palestinian Arabs fought with Jewish troops. 
It was announced that among the forces used was some Druse cavalry. 
An Israeli spokesman stated that of an estimated enemy force of 5,000 
‘several hundreds’ had been taken prisoner or killed. (Only three Arab 
forces could now be counted as effective; the Syrians, in a small bridge- 
head at Mishmar Hay Yarden, south of Lake Hula; the Iraqis in the 
Nablus-Tulkarm-Jenin triangle; and the Arab Legion.) 

3 Nov.—Egyptian troops isolated in the Faluja pocket failed in an 
attempt to join the main Egyptian army. 


PARAGUAY. 26 Oct.—The Government announced that the military 
revolt begun at Asuncién the previous day had been crushed, and 
that the leader, Col. Montenaro, commandant of the military college, 
had surrendered. The rebels were mostly military cadets who rose in an 
effort to restore to power the ex-President, Gen. Morinigo (see p. 367). 


PERU. 27 Oct.—An extreme right-wing military rebellion broke out 
in Arequipa. The rebel leader, Gen. Odria, ex-Minister of the Interior, 
claimed that the whole of southern Peru was in the hands of the insur- 
gents. He broadcast a proclamation declaring that the Government was 
incapable of ruling the country, and blamed the weakness of President 
Bustamante for the recent left-wing naval revolt (see p. 657). 

29 Oct.—The Government of President Bustamente fell and a 
rebel ‘Constitutional Government’ took over. 

30 Oct.—Gen. Odria arrived in Lima and established a military pro- 
visional Government pending the holding of elections. Dr Bustamente 
arrived in Buenos Aires. 

2 Nov.—The Government stated that, in conformity with decisions 
reached at the Inter-American Conference (see p. 267), they were out- 
lawing the Communist Party. 

3 Nov.—Gen. Odria outlawed the Aprista party. 


PORTUGAL. 2 Nov.—Beira. The Prime Minister, Dr Salazar, and 
the Colonial Minister, Capt. Duarte, received the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, Sir Godfrey Huggins. 


RUMANIA. 2 Nov.—Seven persons were sentenced to forced labour 
for life and six to terms of imprisonment of from twenty-five to fifteen 
years for high treason, espionage, and economic sabotage. 


SCANDINAVIAN CONFERENCE. 30 Oct.—Defence. The Prime 
Ministers of Norway, Denmark, Iceland, and Sweden, met in Stock- 
holm. 


SIAM. 29 Oct.—The police issued warrants for the arrest of the former 
Prime Minister, Luang Dhamrong Nanaswasti, and the former Foreign 
Minister, Luang Arthakit Kamchorn for complicity in the recent plot 
against the State (see p. 658). Another former Premier, Thawi Buny- 
aket, was among those already detained. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 22 Oct.—Louw speech (see Great Britain). 

25 Oct.—Commonwealth. The Prime Minister, Dr Malan, speaking 
at Port Elizabeth, said it was nonsense to accuse the Government of 
isolationism. South Africa was a free and independent nation, and no 
other nation or combination of nations had the right to dominate it or 
to interfere in its internal affairs. South Africa belonged to the Common- 
wealth but was free and independent, and would walk with them only 
if it regarded it as in its own interests. South Africa had the right to 
secede and to form a republic without asking permission from England 
or from the Commonwealth. 

4 Nov.—Imports. The Minister of Finance, Mr Havenga, announced 
import control measures providing for (1) the prohibition of specified 
imports except under permit from all countries, including the sterling 
area; and (2) the rationing of foreign exchange, to apply to non-sterling 
currencies, in order to relieve the strain on gold reserves. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 2 Nov.—Beira. Talks (see Portugal). 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION. 25 Oct.—The Commission 
began its session in Sydney. Twenty-eight delegates representing 
Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the U.S.A. attended. 

27 Oct.—The Commission decided on Noumea, New Caledonia, 
as their permanent headquarters. 


SPAIN. 27 Oct.—It was announced that eight men were sentenced to 
death and sixty-four persons to varying terms of imprisonment on 
charges of activity against the State at a Barcelona court-martial on 
14 October. Of the seventy-eight persons tried, six were acquitted. 
Six men received thirty years’ imprisonment each, two twenty-five 
years’ each, three twenty years’ each, and the fifty-three terms varying 
between twelve years and six months. 


SWEDEN. 2 Nov.—Statement by Ambassador (see Great Britain). 


UNITED NATIONS 
BALKANS COMMISSION 

23 Oct.—The special committee, in a further report to the Assembly, 
listed many new cases of violation of Greece’s frontiers, and of the use 
of Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia by Greek guerrillas for sanctuary 
and as a base for operations. The report stated that while Greece had 
continued to co-operate with the committee the non-co-operation and 
hostility of the three northern neighbours had rendered the concilia- 
tory role of the committee futile. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 

4 Nov.—The F.A.O., in a survey issued in Washington of world food 
prospects, said that the nations were not doing and planning enough to 
cope with long-term needs. Efforts at reconstruction in the 1947-48 
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crop year had been the most effective since the war, but millions of 
people were still hungry, population was increasing more rapidly than 
production, soil erosion was seriously impoverishing many lands, the 
introduction of modern farming methods was encountering many dif- 
ficulties, and international trade remained seriously out of balance. The 
outstanding fact was that the world was still producing less food and 
fibres and only slightly more forest products than before the war. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

23 Oct.—Report (see Balkans Commission). 

3 Nov.—The Assembly unanimously adopted a Mexican resolution 
urging the great Powers to renewed efforts to compose their differences 
and establish a lasting peace. 

Nehru Speech. The Prime Minister of India, in an address to the 
Assembly, pointed out that the world was something bigger than 
Europe and that vast tracts of Asia were now awake. Their peoples had 
no intention of being ignored; Asia to-day counted in world affairs, and 
to-morrow would count for much more. But part of it remained unfree, 
and it was astonishing that any country should still hold to the doctrine 
of colonialism, whether direct or indirect. After all that had happened, 
there would be ‘active objection, and active struggle, against any and 
every form of colonialism in any part of the world’. They in India, who 
had suffered the evils of imperial domination, had committed them- 
selves inevitably to the freedom of every other colonial country. There 
were neighbouring countries with whom they were actively allied, and 
any Power, great or small, that prevented the freedom of these peoples 
did an ill turn to world peace. 

He said racial inequality could not be tolerated in any part of the 
world in future, because it was sowing the seeds of conflict. He appealed 
to U.N. members not to approach their objectives with ‘bloodshot eyes’ 
and minds clouded with passion. They had got into a cycle of hatred and 
violence and had to find the way out. When the world lacked so many 
things and people were dying of hunger, he suggested that they might 
take a holiday from some of the political problems and allow men’s 
minds to settle down. 

4 Nov.—Atomic Energy. Mr Vyshinsky said the majority plan would 
give the international control agency an arbitrary control over the life 
and development of other States; and since the agency would itself be 
controlled by the U.S.A., so American disregard for sovereign rights 
would grow. Furthermore, since the control agency would own the raw 
materials and enterprises of the atomic process, if such ownership were 
to be enforced some police or armed force would be needed by the 
agency. This would mean military interference on the territory of 
another State. International ownership would have an unfavourable 
effect on the development of national economies, and would, under the 
majority plan based on the Baruch plan, mean that the U.S.S.R. would 
have to provide full information on the location of its heavy and arma- 
ment industries. Referring to the need for a system by which the dis- 
tribution of quotas of atomic engery could be made between countries, 
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he said this question had been pigeon-holed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, although it might remove all obstacles to internationa| 
control. M. Ramadier described this point as ‘an important new 
element’. Mr McNeil declared the readiness of the British delegation to 
discuss the question of quotas, if Mr Vyshinsky thought it useful, when 
the six sponsoring Powers met together. The Soviet delegation, in spite 
of all the efforts made to extract an answer from them, had never replied 
to the question whether there would be agreement on an effective, 
adequate, and comprehensive system of inspection and control. As for 
the Soviet fear that international control would be the tool of the 
United States, he said he could state categorically that Britain did not 
intend to hand over any interests to any but a truly international agency, 
Britain and forty other Governments were ready to re-define national 
sovereignty in the light of atomic development, but if the U.S.S.R. con- 
sidered the ownership principle of international atomic control an 
infringement of national sovereignty, then ‘let us put it on the agenda at 
once, let us discuss national sovereignty and its infringement’. If one 
nation was being asked to give up more than another in this matter, then 
it was certainly not the U.S.S.R. 

The Canadian resolution (see p. 713) was passed by forty votes to six, 
with four abstentions. 


Political Committee 

22 Oct.—The Mexican resolution, calling on the great Powers to 
compose their differences and achieve a final settlement of the war by 
concluding the peace treaties, was passed unanimously. Mr Bogomolov 
(U.S.S.R.) said his Government attached ‘considerable importance’ 
to the resolution. 

25 Oct.—Greece. Mr Bebler (Yugoslavia) said that, since the United 
Nations had not yet had an opportunity of hearing representatives of 
the ‘democratic army’ or the ‘Greek democratic movement in general’, 
representatives of the ‘provisional Government’ should be invited to 
attend the committee. He said the Markos ‘Government’ was showing 
an attitude of extreme good will and that, although it was not recog- 
nized as a Government, there were precedents, such as the invitation 
to the Arab Higher Committee or the Jewish Agency to attend U.N. 
. deliberations on Palestine, for such action. 

The Greek delegate pointed out that the suggestion was an obvious 
attempt to get the discussion shifted to Greek internal affairs. 

Mr McNeil (Britain) said the Yugoslav resolution was sinister; it 
referred not to ‘Mr Markos’ but to the president of the ‘provisional 
democratic Government’ of Greece. How did this person get his title, 
how was he elected, and by what authority did he rule? The sole title 
that Markos could rightly use was that of brigand. 

A Soviet proposal to invite representatives of Bulgaria and Albania 
to take part fully in the committee’s discussions was rejected in favour 
of a U.S. motion suggesting that the representatives of these Govern- 
ments be asked to make statements to the committee and answer 
questions. 
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26 Oct.—Greece. Britain, France, China, and the U.S.A. put for- 
ward a resolution calling on Greece’s northern neighbours to cease 
aiding the rebels and to co-operate with the U.N. special committee. 

28 Oct.—Greece. Mr Vyshinsky said British and U.S. representa- 
tives had misquoted documents and referred to non-existent docu- 
ments in support of the conclusion that Greek partisans were receiving 
large-scale military aid from Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. He said 
that what threatened Greece was the intervention of foreign States, 
with the U.S.A. in the van. The joint resolution submitted by the 
U.S.A., Britain, France, and China was unacceptable. He asked for non- 
discrimination by the Greek Government against Macedonians and 
Albanians; conclusion of frontier conventions by Albania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece; complete withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Greece, and dissolution of the U.N. special Balkans committee. 
Mr Pipinellis (Greece) said that without Anglo-American aid the 
country could not have survived. The Greek Government was elected 
under international supervision and there was freedom of press and 
freedom of association. The Communist bands had murdered 50,000 
civilians since the liberation, whereas, by the Government’s counter- 
measures, only 2,600 persons were condemned to death, of whom 1,500 
had been executed. 

30 Oct.—Greece. Col. Hodgson (Australia) said the U.N. special 
committee should have restricted itself to political observation rather 
than detailed investigation. A United Nations agency should remain in 
the Balkans though not merely as a chronicler of the ‘Greek tragedy’. 
Its functions of observation should be secondary to its main mission 
of conciliation. Mr Kiselev (Byelo Russia), said that Greece’s northern 
neighbours, rather than rendering large-scale military assistance to the 
Greek partisans, were granting sanctuary to refugees from the Greek 
terror. Greece threatened to become another Sarajevo and so unleash 
a third world war by its warmongering. Mr Pipinellis (Greece) re- 
plying to points raised in the debate, stated that Greece had demanded 
a modest frontier adjustment from Bulgaria at the peace conference in 
1946, but having failed to secure its demands it loyally observed the 
peace treaty with Bulgaria. 

2 Nov.—Greece. Mr Vyshinsky said that when British and U.S. 
troops were withdrawn relations between Greece and its neighbours 
would be settled in twenty-four hours. He described the report of the 
special committee as ‘junk fit only for the dustbin’. 


Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural Committee. 

29 Oct.—Palestine. The Committee considered a resolution put for- 
ward by Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the U.S.A. suggesting 
measures for the immediate relief of Arab refugees. 


Trusteeship Committee 

29 Oct.—Non-Self-Governing Territories. Speaking for Britain, Mr 
Grantley Adams (Barbados) said: ‘Our goal is Dominion status and 
admission as a full member to the United Nations . . . we all say with 
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one voice, we do not want to become trust territories, we prefer to 
solve our difficulties directly with the British Government.’ 

3 Nov.—Non-Self-Governing Territories. Dr Arce (Argentina) said 
his country would not accept information submitted by Britain on the 
Malvinas, the ‘so-called Falkland Islands’, since their sovereignty 
belonged de jure to Argentina. Mr Grantley Adams said Britain had no 
doubt about its sovereignty over the Falkland Islands. He said Britain 
would abstain from voting on the resolution calling for information to 
be supplied on any change in the constitutional position and status of 
non-self-governing territories on the ground that this was not authorized 
by the Charter. France also abstained, but the resolution was passed 
by a large majority. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 

24 Oct.—Foreign Labour. Figures were issued based on replies on 
their needs furnished by twenty-two European member countries, 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Switzerland, and Luxem- 
bourg said they needed foreign labour. While workers available for 
emigration amounted to some 2,500,000 (including those available from 
the British and American occupation zones but not those from the 
French Zone), the total requirements of the six countries, over the 
next fifteen months, was only estimated at some 350,000. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
22 Oct.—Berlin. At a meeting of the Council the six neutral members 
(Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Colombia, and Syria) tabled the 
following resolution: “The Security Council . . . calls upon the four 
Governments who have responsibilities in Germany and in Berlin as 
occupying Powers, France, the United Kingdom, the U.S.A., and the 
U.S.S.R. (1) To prevent any incident which would be of a nature such 
as to aggravate the present situation in Berlin. 

‘(z) To put into effect, simultaneously, namely on the day of the 
notification of this resolution to the four Governments concerned, the 
steps required for the fulfilment of points:—(a) Immediate removal 
by all parties of all restrictions on communications, transport, and com- 
merce between Berlin and the western Zones of Germany, and the restric- 
tions on transport and commerce to and from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many, it being understood that said restrictions are the ones applied by 
the parties after 1 March, 1948. (6) An immediate meeting of the four 
Military Governors to arrange for the unification of currency in Berlin 
on the basis of the German mark of the Soviet Zone. The four Military 
Governors will fix the conditions for the introduction, circulation, and 
continued use of the German mark of the Soviet Zone, as sole currency 
for the whole of Berlin, and to arrange for the withdrawal of western 
mark B. All the foregoing to be in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions defined in the joint directive delivered to the four Military Gover- 
nors in Berlin, agreed upon by the four Governments in Moscow, and 
issued on 30 August 1948, and to be carried out under the control of the 
quadripartite financial commission whose organization, powers, and 
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responsibilities are therein described. This measure must be totally 
fulfilled by 20 November, 1948. 

‘(3) Within ten days following the fulfilment of the measures provided 
for in section 2 or on such date as is mutually agreed on between the 
four Governments, to reopen the negotiations in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers on all outstanding problems concerning Germany as a whole.’ 

23 Oct.—Palestine. Egypt protested to the Council that Israeli 
forces were not observing the cease-fire in the Negeb. Dr Bunche in- 
formed the Council that Israeli forces were still on the offensive there 
and were attacking Gaza. 

25 Oct.—Berlin. The representatives of Britain, France, and the 
U.S.A. announced their support for the resolution put forward by the 
six neutral members. Mr Vyshinsky said the Berlin problem fell into 
two parts: the raising by his Government of the various restrictions it 
had imposed on trade and transport between Berlin and the western 
Zones, and the introduction of the Soviet Zone mark into Berlin as its 
sole currency. These two questions should be dealt with at the same 
time. That would be real simultaneity. The joint directive issued to the 
four Military Governors on 30 August as the basis for the Berlin cur- 
rency settlement had provided for such simultaneity and had been 
agreed to by all four Powers. In this resolution a time limit had been 
allowed for the introduction of the Soviet Zone mark into Berlin but no 
time limit had been allowed for the lifting of the blockade, which had 
to be done immediately. The resolution was a direct violation of the 
joint directive. The Soviet Government insisted that what had been 
agreed be exactly carried out, and stated that it would vote against the 
draft resolution. 

Dr Jessup (U.S.A.) pointed out to Mr Vyshinsky that the joint 
directive of 30 August was not the question before the Council. As had 
been stated in the joint Note from the three western Powers submitting 
the Berlin case to the Council, the only issue was that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was attempting by the threat of force to secure political objectives 
to which it was not entitled. He said that Mr Vyshinsky’s statement 
seemed to him to admit that the blockade had been imposed and was 
now being maintained as a means of political pressure. He had listened 
in vain for any word of compromise or conciliation. He asked what the 
U.S.S.R. wanted. (1)Did they want the Council of Foreign Ministers 
to discuss Berlin or the unification of Germany? Such a meeting could 
be had without the threat of force; (2) The Soviet Zone mark estab- 
lished as the sole currency in Berlin, under four-Power control? They 
could have that. (3) Assurances that the west did not want to use this 
four-Power currency control to damage the economy of the Soviet 
Zone? They could have such guarantees. (4) Guarantees against pos- 
sible black market currency activities between the two Zones? They 
could have those assurances. “The United States Government has 
never intended to use currency as a means of damaging the economy of 
the Soviet Zone. The currency reform was intended to improve econo- 
mic life, not to harm it. If the U.S.S.R. wishes to drive us out of Berlin 
it cannot do it by maintaining the threat to the peace. If they wish us to 
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work out with them the technical measures that would lead to a solution 
under duress, the answer again is no. With the blockade the U.S.S.R. 
can get neither what it says it wants nor what its actions suggest it 
wants. It is the blockade which is the barrier and it is the U.S.S.R. 
which can lift the blockade.’ 

In the voting on the resolution, nine members voted in favour and 
the U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine voted against 

26 Oct.—Palestine. The Council considered the Egyptian complaint 
that the cease-fire order was not being observed by Jewish forces, 
Mahmud Fawzi Bey (Egypt) said that fighting was still going on, 
though his Government had accepted the cease-fire unconditionally, 
which left the Zionist forces no pretext for delaying withdrawal to the 
positions occupied before 14 October. Mohamed Khaskaba Pasha, the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister, maintained that during the truce the 
Zionists, to the knowledge of U.N. observers, had accumulated arms 
and equipment, built an air force, and purchased naval units from 
various sources. Dr Bunche reported that on 24 October his chief of 
staff had sent a note, with maps, to both sides asking them to withdraw 
their forces to the truce lines. He had acted on the principle that no 
military or poktical advantage should accrue to either side. The Egyp- 
tian forces would have gained a definite military advantage had they 
been permitted, by refusing the passage of convoys, to starve out 
Jewish settlements in the Negeb; but this bone of contention had now 
been removed. The president, Mr Warren Austin (U.S.A.), said the 
Council could not be ‘lashed into action by charges of bias’, and ad- 
journed the meeting. 

27 Oct.—Berlin. Mr Bevin, Mr Marshall, and M. Schuman met in 
Paris and afterwards stated that their Governments ‘accept [the 
Council’s] resolution and declare their readiness to carry it out loyally. 
They stand by their expressed willingness to be guided by the principles 
embodied therein. The question is still on the agenda of the Security 
Council. The Governments are ready to continue to fulfil their obliga- 
tions and to discharge their responsibilities as members of that body 
which is still in a position to consider any developments in the situation.’ 

28 Oct.—Palestine. Sit Alexander Cadogan said that if the Jewish 
forces were permitted to remain in their present positions all the Coun- 
cil’s actions in Palestine would to a great extent be nullified. The 
Council must ‘act with determination’ at this juncture in considering 
what action they should take if one or both sides refused to obey the 
withdrawal orders. He put forward a resolution endorsing the acting 
Mediator’s request to Egypt and Israel for a withdrawal to positions 
occupied before 14 October, and appointing a committee of the Council, 
composed of the five permanent members together with Belgium and 
Columbia, to examine urgently what measures it would be appropriate 
to take under Article 41 if either party or both failed to comply within 
whatever time limit the acting Mediator thought desirable. 

Mr Eban (Israel) argued that under the Council’s resolution the 
withdrawal of troops in the Negeb had been made a matter for negotia- 
tion, and he said that the Council and the Mediator were now proposing 
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to bestow upon the Egyptian forces the success they could not achieve 
themselves. The problem of the Negeb arose from Egyptian violation of 
the truce in refusing for sixteen weeks to accept the convoy decisions. 

29 Oct.—Palestine. Gen. McNaughton (Canada) proposed that a 
sub-committee of Britain, China, France, Belgium, and the Ukraine 
be set up to redraft the British proposal in consultation with Dr Bunche, 
and this was agreed to. 

30 Oct.—Palestine. The sub-committee submitted their plan, which 
was supported by France, China, Britain, and Belgium, and opposed 
by the Ukraine, proposing: (1) withdrawal from positions occupied 
since 14 October; (2) establishment of provisional truce lines by Dr 
Bunche; and (3) negotiations for permanent truce line either directly 
or through the U.N. truce staff; failing agreement the truce lines to be 
laid down by the Mediator. 

3 Nov.—Berlin. Soviet resolution published (see U.S.S.R.). 

Nov.—Palestine. In discussion on the revised British resolution, 
Mr Eban (Israel) spoke of the ‘perilous consequences’ of the course pro- 
posed, and found political aims in the resolution, notably an effort by 
Britain to make the Bernadotte territorial proposals on the Negeb less 
compatible with the facts. A country which did not recognize Israel now 
found it to be a perfectly established Government as a recipient of 
sanctions. Sir Alexander Cadogan said the Jewish authorities claimed 
sovereignty over parts of southern Palestine by virtue of the Assembly’s 
resolution of 29 November, and on these grounds justified a refusal to 
evacuate territory occupied by force. Even if this resolution had full 
juridical force, its effect was to award more than half of the territory in 
question not to the Jews but to the Arabs. Mahmud Fawzi Bey (Egypt) 
denied that the Arabs were aggressors, since the legal status of Palestine 
had not been clarified. 

The resolution, passed by nine votes to one (Ukraine) with one 
abstention (U.S.S.R.), provided for the appointment of a committee of 
the Council, composed of the five permanent members with Belgium 
and Colombia, to advise the acting Mediator in his extended respon- 
sibilities. If either side failed to withdraw as required the committee 
would study appropriate measures under Chapter VII of the Charter 
(not as first proposed, under Article 41 in that Chapter). The Lebanon 
spokesman asked that the resolution should apply also to operations in 
Galilee, and the British delegate tabled a resolution in that sense; but 
a decision was reserved until the Council was further informed. 


U.S.A. 27 Oct.—Berlin. Three-Power statement (see Security Council). 

28 Oct.—Berlin. Stalin Statement (see U.S.S.R.). 

Dr Jessup, commenting on Mr Stalin’s remarks, told the press 
in Paris that ‘if the reference to an agreed resolution in Paris, which 
was subsequently repudiated by the United Kingdom and the U.S.A., 
refers to any resolution agreed on by the western Powers and by 
the six countries, no such agreement existed and therefore there was 
no question of any violation of such an agreement’. 

29 Oct.—Defence. The Secretary of the Army, Mr Royall, stated that 
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as from 1 November the army would be reorganized to put it ‘on a 
peace-or-war footing’. 

Antarctic Dispute. Note (see Chile). 

Palestine. Speaking at a Liberal Party Rally in New York, President 
Truman stated that he still stood firmly by the U.N. partition plan. 

2 Nov.—China. The head of the economic mission to China, Mr 
Lapham, told the press before returning to China that the U.S.A. 
should re-examine its policy. The situation in China had been deteriora- 
ting since June, and the Administration in Washington now had to face 
a choice of one of three courses—to regard the position in China as 
hopeless and abandon all attempts to provide further aid; to continue 
the present ‘middle of the road’ policy—‘We want to go in swimming 
but we don’t want to get our feet wet’; or to follow an affirmative policy, 
which was in the interest of the U.S.A., which should take full respon- 
sibility for aid given and see how it was spent economically and mili- 
tarily. There was no man in China to take the place of Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek. It would be difficult for the U.S. Administration to give aid 
to a coalition Government including Communists. The best action now 
was to adopt a policy which would give the areas resisting Communism 
something to make their resistance worth while, for it was not possible 
to win a military war against Communism by guns and bullets alone. 

Election. Mr Truman was elected President. Provisional figures 
of the popular vote were: Democrat, H. S. Truman, 22,562,039 
(representing 49.87 per cent); Republican: Thomas Dewey, 20,708,212 
(45.77 per cent); Progressive: Henry Wallace, 1,059,878 (2.34 per 
cent); and Independent Southern Democrat: Governor Thurmond, 
910,857 (2.01 per cent). The composition of Congress was:— Senate: 
Democrats, 54 (45 in the last Senate); Republicans, 42 (51); House of 
Representatives: Democrats, 261 (184); Republicans, 168 (243); Labour 
Party, 1 (2). 


U.S.S.R. 24 Oct.—Germany. Moscow radio announced a Government 
White Paper on the Berlin question—a collection of documents in- 
cluding all the Soviet Notes to the western Powers from 13 February 
to 3 October, 1948; the Warsaw Declaration; statements by Marshal 
Sokolovsky to the Control Council, and other papers of the Soviet 
Military Administration; and the Moscow directive of 30 August to 
the Commanders-in-Chief in Germany. 

28 Oct.—Berlin: Stalin Statement. Mr Stalin replied to questions on 
the Berlin dispute put to him by a correspondent of Pravda. (1) ‘What 
ts your opinion of the results of the discussion by the Security Council on 
Berlin and the behaviour of the Anglo-American representatives in this 
matter?’—‘I regard them as a manifestation of the aggressiveness of the 
policy of the Anglo-American and French ruling quarters.’ 

(2) ‘Is it true that in August an agreement was reached between the 
Four Powers on Berlin?’—‘Yes, it is true. As is known, on 30 August 
agreement was reached in Moscow between the representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., the U.S.A., Britain, and France on the simultaneous carry- 
ing out of measures for the removal of communication restrictions on 
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the one hand and the introduction in Berlin of the German mark of the 
Soviet Zone as the sole currency on the other hand. This agreement 
does not infringe any one’s prestige: it takes account of the interests of 
the parties to it and guarantees the possibility of further co-operation. 
But the Governments of the U.S.A. and Britain disavowed their re- 
presentatives in Moscow and declared that this agreement was null and 
void. They violated it, deciding to put the question before the Security 
Council, where the British and Americans have an assured majority.’ 

(3) ‘Is it true that recently in Paris, when the question was being dis- 
cussed in the Security Council in unofficial talks, agreement was again 
reached on the question of the situation in Berlin before it was voted on in 
the Council?’—‘Yes, it is true. The representative of Argentina, Dr 
Bramuglia, the chairman of the Security Council, who had unofficial 
talks with Mr Vyshinsky on behalf of other interested Powers, did 
indeed have in hand an agreed draft solution of the question of the 
situation in Berlin. But the representatives of the U.S.A. and Britain 
again declared this agreement null and void.’ 

(4) ‘What is the fact of the matter? Can it not be explained??—‘The 
point is that the inspirers of the aggressive policy of the U.S.A. and 
Britain do not consider themselves interested in agreement and co- 
operation with the U.S.S.R. They want not agreement and co-opera- 
tion but talk about agreement and co-operation in order to thwart 
agreement, to throw the blame on the U.S.S.R., and by so doing prove 
the impossibility of co-operation with the U.S.S.R. The instigators of 
war, who are striving to unleash a new war, fear more than anything 
else agreement and co-operation with the U.S.S.R., as the policy of 
agreement with the U.S.S.R. undermines the positions of the war- 
mongers and deprives the aggressive policy of these gentlemen of its 
objective. Precisely for this reason they disrupt agreements already 
reached, disavow their representatives who have reached such agree- 
ments with the U.S.S.R., transfer the question, in violation of the 
United Nations Charter, to the Security Council, where they possess 
a guaranteed majority and where they can “prove” anything. All this is 
done in order to demonstrate the impossibility of co-operating with the 
U.S.S.R., to demonstrate the necessity of a new war and thus prepare 
the conditions for the unleashing of a new war. The policy of the present 
leaders of the U.S.A. and Britain is a policy of aggression and the un- 
leashing of a new war.’ 

(5) ‘How do you appraise the actions of the six States in the Council— 
China, Canada, Belgium, Argentina, Colombia, and Syria?’—‘Obviously 
all these gentlemen support a policy of aggression, a policy of unleash- 
ing a new war.’ 

(6) ‘How can all this end??—‘It can end only with the disgraceful 
downfall of the instigators of a new war. Churchill, the chief instiga- 
tor of a new war, has already succeeded in depriving himself of the 
confidence of his nation and the democratic forces of the whole world. 
The same fate awaits all other instigators of war. The horrors of the 
recent war are too alive in the minds of the people and the public 
forces in favour of peace are too great for Churchill’s pupils in aggres- 
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sion to be able to overcome them and to deflect them towards a new 
war. 

Comment on the statement (see U.S.A.). 

3 Nov.—Soviet News in London published a draft resolution, the 
test of which was said to have been agreed between Mr Vyshinsky 
and Dr Bramuglia, then president of the Security Council. The salient 
points were that the four Powers should carry out simultaneously 
measures for the immediate removal of the restrictions placed by both 
sides on communications, trade, and transport, and for the immediate 
convening of the Military Governors to reach agreement, on the basis of 
the Moscow directive, on the conditions for the use of the German mark 
of the Soviet Zone as the sole currency in Berlin. Both measures were to 
be fully carried out by 20 November. Within ten days thereafter, or ina 
period to be agreed between the four Governments, negotiations were to 
be resumed in the Council of Foreign Ministers on all problems awaiting 
solution concerning Germany as a whole. (This resolution would not 
have committed the U.S.S.R. to raising the blockade until currency 
negotiations had achieved success.) 


WESTERN UNION. 25 Oct.—The Foreign Ministers of the five 
countries met in Paris as the Consultative Council. 

26 Oct.—The Ministers, in a statement, said the Council ‘gave its 
approval to the principles governing the defence policy of the five 
Powers which are based on the Brussels Treaty and on the Charter of 
the United Nations. The Council also made a preliminary study of the 
question of North Atlantic security and the conversations on this subject 
which took place in Washington during the summer, [and] this resulted 
in complete agreement on the principle of a defensive pact for the 
North Atlantic and on the next steps to be taken in this direction. The 
Council approved the suggestions made by the Finance Ministers on 
17 October. In order to carry out these suggestions as rapidly as pos- 
sible, the Council decided to set up a committee of experts to study 
the financial and economic questions raised by the organization of the 
defence of Western Europe. 

‘The Council took note of the progress accomplished in the social 
and cultural fields, and approved the reports submitted to it. 

‘As regards the question of European unity, the Council decided to 
set up a committee of representatives chosen by the Governments con- 
sisting of five French, five United Kingdom, three Belgian, three 
Netherlands, and two Luxemburg members which will meet in Paris 
and consider and report to the Governments on the steps to be taken 
towards securing a greater measure of unity between European 
countries. The committee will take into consideration all suggestions 
which have been or may be put forward by Governments or by private 
organizations. In this connection it will examine the Franco-Belgian 
suggestion for the convening of a European Assembly and the British 
suggestion relating to the establishment of a European Council ap- 
pointed by and responsible to Governments for the purpose of dealing 
with matters of common concern. This committee will draw up a 
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report for submission to the Consultative Council at its next meet- 


ing. 

Finally, the Foreign Ministers proceeded to a full exchange of views 
on various international problems, certain of which are now being 
considered in the United Nations Assembly and the Security Council.’ 

The five Governments also agreed to take action together on: (1) 
movement of persons, and (2) flow of cultural material. Meetings of 
experts would be called to consider how the five countries could co- 
operate on educational films and newsreels. The five Ministers of 
Education were already co-operating over a wide field, and the ex- 
change of teachers and students was being considered. The committee 
on public health was studying (1) the interchange of members of the 
medical and public health services; (2) the exchange of information on 
health legislation and statistics; (3) the mutual recognition of medical 
and associated qualifications; (4) joint efforts to combat diseases and 


epidemics. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 27 Oct.—T.U.C. 
statement (see Great Britain). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 23 Oct.—Austria. The Government, in a Note, pro- 
tested that the power stations at Schwabeck and Lavemunde ‘built by 
the Nazis contrary to the Austro-Yugoslav agreement of 1925” had re- 
duced the water power of the Drava resulting in a loss to Yugoslavia 
between August, 1945, and October, 1947, of more than one milliard 
dinars’ worth of production. They also protested against Austria’s 
plan to divert the Moeli, a tributary of the Drava, into the Salzach, 
which would result in an annual loss to Yugoslavia of 52,500,000 kilo- 
watt capacity. 

Trieste. Tanjug reported that the Government had asked the United 
Nations to annul Trieste’s membership of the Marshall plan organiza- 
tion because it endangered the territory’s political and economic 
freedom. 

3 Nov.—A decree was passed enabling the peasants to sell their pro- 
duce in the small town markets. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


F.A.O. Annual Conference, Washington. 

WHO Conference on Health in War Ravaged Countries of 
Europe, Geneva. 

General Election in the Sudan. 

UNESCO General Conference, Beirut. 

I.C.A.O. South East Asia Regional Meeting, New Delhi. 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Glenbrook, Australia. 

West Indian Conference, Guadeloupe. 

General Election in Barbados. 


European Movement: International Council, Brussels. 
World Federation of Trade Unions, Brussels. 

Royal Society of New Zealand: Pacific Science Congress, 
Auckland and Christchurch. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, Lake Success. 
UNESCO General Conference, Beirut. 

Coronation of King Phumiphon Aduldet of Siam. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva. 
Inter-American Economic Conference, Buenos Aires. 
General Election in Burma. 

Tariff negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, Geneva. 

Conference on the conservation and utilization of the world’s 
resources, Lake Success. 

South Pacific Commission, Noumea, New Caledonia. 
I.L.0O. Conference, Geneva. 


Pu 


